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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
..- given the facts 

NOTHING IS WISER 


On the Owners of business 






A*“community” estimated at some 14,000,000 people 65.000 General Electric emplovees are participating 






owns American business. The Bell Telephone sys ina plan which encourages savings. Investment in 
tem is owned by 940.000. stockholders. General U.S. Savings Bonds gives them a bonus of G-F stock 
Motors is owned by 436.000, Pennsylvania Railroad for bonds held five vears. 


by more than 202,000. 


Compared with the boom year of 192g, American 














There are more stockholders in the U.S. than there businesses have collectively increased their pas 
are farmers. More than the membership of the CLO. ments to their stockholders by 45°), and their tax 
More than the membership of the A.F.L. Certainly payments to government by 678°. 


stockholders are no “privileged few.” 





Anything that injures the owners of business di- 


67,000 more stockholders now have a share in Gen- rectly injures 14 million people. It destroys the 
eral Electric’s ownership than 15 years ago. There provisions that they have tried to make through 
are 80,000 more owners of General Electric than their own efforts for security. Anything that injures 
there are employees. Today's total of stockholders the security of these 14 million people also injures 
is over 250,000. Of these, more than 215,000 are the security of those who rely on invested capital 
individuals. for the tools and jobs they need to make a livine. 





You can put your confidence ih nn 
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Forty years ago, Nopal, Texas, was a bustling trad- 
ing center for a prosperous farming community. It 
boasted a church, a school, and a small business dis- 
trict. The future looked rosy until uncontrolled ero- 
sion blighted the countryside. 


As wind and water erosion mutilated the soil and 
bled cropland of its fertility, farm after farm was 
abandoned. Their source of income gone, townsfolk 
closed up shop and drifted away with the discouraged 
farmers. Today, the gin, a blacksmith shop, and a 
general store, are all that keep Nopal from becoming 
a ghost town. 


Like real Americans, however, the folks around 
Nopal are staging a comeback. Under the guidance 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the farmers have 
terraced gullied slopes, rebuilt weary land with leg- 
umes, and anchored light soil with grass and other 
cover crops. It will take time and lots of hard work 
to restore any sizable portion of Nopal’s farm land to 
full production, but this community has started on the 
road back to agricultural prosperity. 

Nopal’s near tragedy is a grim warning to farmers 
and townsfolk alike of the consequences of misusing 
our most vital resource—the soil. However, the deter- 
mination of this Texas community to mend its dev- 
astated land and bring it back into profitable pro- 
duction is an inspiration to men everywhere who 
fight that cancer of the soil—erosion! 
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Deep gullies like this have crippled much of Nopal’s 
farm land. Deserted houses dot the countryside. 


Farmers are using Bluestem and other pasture grasses 
to heal eroded land and to restore its productivity. 





Its Exceptional 


Yes, it is unusual to find a person who, having visited and enjoyed Farm and Home Week, 
would take the time to write a letter such as the one that follows. We appreciate Mrs. Little’s 
tribute. Like a!l of our extension programs, Farm and Home Week is a family affair between 
the State Colleges of Agriculture, Home Economics and Veterinary Medicine at Cornell. 


North Creek, New York 
March 31, 1949 


Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Dear President de Kiewiets: 


This letter is from a Home Bureau delegate to the recent Farm 
and Home Week at Cornell. 


In these days of uncertainty and fear and dissension I should 
like to thank you and everyone connected with Cornell for the 
hope and confidence in the future with which we were filled. The 
grounds were beautiful and in excellent condition, as were the 
buildings, in spite of the thousands of visitors. 


The program revealed the aims and ideals of a great state 
university. The addresses helped us up to where we could take a 
broad look and do some real thinking about the future of our 
country. 


As chairman of foods and nutrition on our county committee 
I was especially interested in the cooking demonstrations. Those 
in charge — pupils or teachers —were so real, simple, pleasant, 
exquisitely clean that cooking was an every day joy... 


The plants purchased of the students are full of bloom — 
vivid and colorful souvenirs. All the young people...made 
visitors feel a part of Cornell. 


The dress review...was a treat and a revelation, but so were 
the faculty. ee 


And the delicious meals and low prices! The variety and 
cleanliness! 


You see we really have had a remarkable experience. No matter 
how the political tides ebb and flow, I feel the country is safe. 
Thank you all! 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) (Mrs. Louis J.) Marian lI. Little 


/ 
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OUR COVER-—Lee Paxton ‘53 and Dick Darley ‘51 enjoy the final 


arrival of spring in Ithaca. Picture by our Photo Editor, Wally Rich 
‘91. 
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Us 


Core Courses-- 
an education? 


Home Economics course work is 
crowding out study in other colleges 
in the university. 

Miss Jean Failing, head of the 
counseling staff of the College of 
Home Economics recently pointed 
out some facts in relation to the 
Home Economics curriculum. Re- 
porting on a study done of the 1948 
and 1949 Home Economics gradu- 
ates, Miss Failing revealed the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. As a result of the incorporation 
of the Core Courses in student pro- 
grams, an average increase of 10 
hours of Home Economics courses 
were taken, 

2. There was no noticeable in- 
crease in total class hours sched- 
uled. 

There is no way of knowing just 
which out-of-college courses suffer- 
ed from this 10 hour cut. Nor is 
there any data at present which 
would indicate the continuance of 
this trend with the class of 1950. 

The study indications must, how- 
ever, bring both faculty and stu- 
dents of the college face to face 
with the issue the Core Courses are 
raising. 

We are not questioning the worth 
of the Core Courses as such. In this 
time of increasing educational spe- 
cialization, the Core Courses are 
making sure each student receives 
some work in the several Home Eco- 
nomics departments. 

We would rather suggest that stu- 
dents be encouraged to take more 
than the required number of hours 
for graduation. Miss Failing pointed 
out that nearly 75% of the gradu- 
ates of the 1948 class received only 
120-125 hours of credit. Life out of 
college will certainly bring more 
than home economics questions. 
And the opportunity for study at 
(Continued on page 18) 






















































No Better Corn At Any Price” 


There’s a G.L.F. Hybrid to Fit Your Farm 


YBRID seed corn need not be high priced in order to 

be good. There is no great mystery about hybrid corn 
which is not general knowledge to plant breeders and seed 
producers. G.L.F, hybrids have been developed by some of 
the outstanding plant breeders in the United States. They 
have been consistently rated high in agricultural college 
tests for yield, standability and husking qualities. 

More and more farmers each year turn to G.L.F. for 
hybrid corn that will grow and produce under Northeastern 
soil and climatic conditions. Because they fit G.L.F.’s over- 
all distribution program so well, it is possible to make these 
high quality hybrids available at reasonable prices. 


A G.L.F. Hybrid to Fit Your Farm 
The G.L.F. line of hybrids ranges from very early through 
to late varieties so that there is a G.L.F. hybrid to suit 
practically every local growing season in G.L.F. territory. 
G.L.F, Hybrids develop strong root systems and_ sturdy 
stalks which prevent lodging and make harvesting easier. 
Thorough drying and chemical treatment of all G.L.F. seed 


corn before shipment controls the growth of molds and 
seedling diseases. 
Open Formula 
G.L.F, mybrids are the same each year and the open formula 
assures farmers of consistency in type which lets them know 
what they are buying. The plump, well-matured kernels 
have high germination power, and grow stronger even under 
cold, spring soil conditions. 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. 


How to Select the Right Hybrid 


The Hybrid Corn Chart displayed at your local G.L.F. Service 
Agency shows the full line of G.L.F. hybrid corn in actual color. 
The growing season for each hybrid is listed along with what 
each variety is best suited for—grain or ensilage. ‘To determine 
the right hybrid, vou should consider the length of the growing 
season and the elevation of your farm. Your growing season can 
be determined by the frost dates in your area. A corn that takes 
advantage of the full growing season is the one best suited to 
your farm and will usually produce the greatest yield. 


G.L.F. Hybrids for Crib and Silo 
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et’s Go Fishing! 


It’s Spring and the Streams Invite Us to 


Try Our Luck--Here’s the Story of Fishing 
With a Bit of “How to Do It” Thrown in. 


ISHING, one of the most an- 

cient of man’s activities, began 
way back when the Stone Age was 
a baby. Man’s first attack on the 
wily fish was a matter of speed and 
agility, and the fish won. After 
several vain attempts to wade right 
in and catch the critters, man 
must have decided that he would 
have to rely on brains, not brawn, 
for his supper. Here began a battle 
to outsmart our finned friends 
which persists even unto these mod- 
ern days, 

A rude spear with a pointed flint 
head was used in the earliest fish- 
ing, but as many spears were lost 
and few fish harpooned, this was 
abandoned as a failure. Finally ob- 
serving that fish feed on other 
aquatic creatures, primitive man 
determined to entice them to their 
doom. 


Gorge In The Fish 


This was done as today, by bury- 
ing the weapon within a tasty mor- 
sel of fish food, but instead of a 
hook, a gorge was used. The gorge 
is a long, slightly curved piece of 


WN 


flint, with a line tied in a groove 
around the middle. When the poor 
fish swallows the bait and _ pulls, 
the gorge straightens vertically, and 
he is caught with a mouthful of 
stone. This ancient method is still 
practiced in France and England 
to catch eels, and is called “snig- 
gling.” 

Our modern fish hook probably 
did not evolve directly from the 
gorge, but from the barbed har- 
poons used in the later Stone Age. 
Some impatient, but progressive 
primitive effectively combined the 
two so that the fish merely had to 
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strike at the bait, not swallow it, 
to be caught. These first hooks were 
made of insect legs and thorns, and 
it was not until a much later per- 
iod that the curved metal hook 
came into use. 

The first lines were made of vines 
and plant tendrils, and probably 
were thrown out by hand. Or per- 
haps after finding a tree which 
branched conveniently over the 
water, primitive man, like Tarzan, 
enjoyed spending the day out on a 
limb, hopefully dangling his hook 
and line in the stream below, 


Rainbow, Brown, & Brook 


From this mediocre beginning 
fishing has developed to a true art, 
which reaches its climax in the 
tricky sport of fly-fishing for trout. 
The rainbow and brown trout have 
both been introduced to New York 
waters, but the handsome brook 
trout is our native species. It is one 
of the most widely distributed of 
fish, ranging natively from Labra- 
dor to the mountain streams of 
Georgia, and from the eastern slope 
of the Appalachians to the Atlantic. 

Irridescent bluish-green _ sides 
lined with creamy yellow spots and 
small red dots surrounded by light 
blue rings make the brook trout a 
most attractive animal. The fish’s 
general appearance varies some- 
what with its residence, for the 
trout of a clear, swift stream is 
slenderer, lighter colored, and of a 
brighter silver sheen than one in- 
habiting a warmer stream. 

Trout are carnivorous and almost 
omnivorous, for they feed on nearly 
everything the waters have to of- 
fer. The stream-living trout espe- 
cially enjoy the aquatic larvae of 
insects such as the caddis fly and 
may fly. 

Around September and October. 
the spawning time, the trout leave 


their ponds and lakes to ascend the 
streams and breed. The males ar- 
rive first. The females reach the 
beds somewhat later, but immedi- 
ately get busy constructing a nest. 
Each flaps away at the bottom, 
kicking pebbles this way and that 
to form a shallow hollow, Here, 
after a courtship ritual, the eggs 
are deposited and covered with 
pebbles by subsequent nest build- 
ing. 

Unless disappointed in love or 
forced by a change in stream condi- 
tions to leave, the trout return to 
their home lakes and streams after 
spawning. 

In the early days of trout fishing. 
sportsmen splashed around the 
stream casting up, down, or any 
old way. But in 1857, with the pub- 





After a brief courtship ritual, the trout 

get busy constructing a nest. Here the pair 

are hard at work kicking up pebbles to 

form a shallow hollow in which eggs will 
be deposited. 


lishing of W. C. Stewart’s Practical 
Angler, this hit-or-miss method was 
displaced in favor of a more in- 
tellectual approach. Stewart insist- 
ed that the lure be matched to na- 
ture, an exact imitation of the cur- 
rent trout food. This later resulted 
in several intensive studies on the 
entomology of the dry-fly stream, 
and in increased business for the 
sports equipment companies. 
Though the fly is an exact replica 
of the trout’s favorite morsel, to 
fool him it must drop lightly, na- 
turally, onto the water. For ex- 
ample, the fly may be casually 
flipped to the stream as if it were 
a water beetle just returned from 
an upstream jaunt. Or it may be 
placed on the surface in a more 
agitated manner, imitating a frus- 
trated grasshopper blown off the 
(Continued on page 16) 




























































































































































































































































































































































A ‘Friend’ In Mexico 


American Students Exchange Ideas With the 


Small 


O you have any idea what you 

would find in a small agricul- 
tural village 650 miles south of the 
border in Mexico? I didn’t either 
until the morning 15 other “gringo” 
(North American) students and I 
arrived in Mixquiahuala (try it 
this way; Mes-ke-a-wa-la) on the 
Central Mexican Plateau. 

After getting settled in a house 
donated to us for the summer, we 
set out to investigate our surround- 
ings for the next six weeks. We soon 
found a large and active business 
center—one store even had a neon 
sign—built around a_ beautifully 
planted plaza. Nearby was the mar- 
ket place where all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables were being sold 
every day and where, on Mondays, 
we could buy all the essentials of 
life from hardware to clothing. A 
large, ancient church stood between 
the plaza and a new spacious school. 
It certainly was anything but the 
sleepy little hamlet that many 
people picture when they think of 
rural Mexico. 


We Learn Fast 

The village was located 7000 feet 
up in an irrigated valley which, by 
Mexican standards, was very pros- 
perous. The climate was delightful 
—the air clear and dry, with a tem- 
perature range from 60 at night to 
75 during the day, Often it rained 
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during the afternoon. One after- 
noon we started on a trip while the 
sun was shining brightly. Our Mexi- 
can friends carried raincoats and 
we did too—the next trip. 

The crops grown include corn and 
alfalfa with some vegetables such 
as tomatoes, potatoes, chili, and 
carrots. In spite of the afternoon 
rain, all crops must be irrigated. 


A Happy People 

For the first few days, surprises 
came thick and fast. We discovered 
that the bus service was fine. The 
buses, plus extra horns but minus 
their mufflers, went through the 
town in each direction every ten 
minutes. There was a town water 
system, although the water from 
the faucet was about the color of 
cocoa. We had electricity, flush toi- 
lets, and many other things which 
I did not expect to find. 

The people were friendly and 
happy. There is no comparison be- 
tween them and people north of the 
border. The Mexican is always 
smiling and singing and has a 
cheery “Adios” for everyone he 
meets on the street, We were wel- 
comed into the life of the village 
with open arms. The villagers were 
always more appreciative of what 
we did than they should have been. 


We enjoy an afternoon picnic with Marjo and his family. 


Agricultural Village of Mixquiahuala 


It was a very pleasant change from 
what we left behind when we 
crossed the Rio Grande. 

We soon found that we were go- 
ing to be a very busy group. The 
five girls spent their mornings in 
the school working with 250 first 
graders. They showed the students 
how to make a few simple toys— 
dolls, scrapbooks, and paper pin- 
wheels — which the children had 
never seen before. I can still see the 
children screaming with delight as 
they ran about the town with the 
pinwheels turning at full speed. At 
recess, the children were taught 
new playground games. 
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Senoritas Guerra and Laura! 


The boys’ morning job was to 
help a crew of Mexicans build a 
new road. The approved (and only) 
method was to use the tried and 
true crowbar, pick-ax, and sledge 
hammer. This road was being built 
down to the bottom of a river gorge 
250 feet deep. When finished, it 
would allow trucks to replace bur- 
ros in the job of carrying the vil- 
lage drinking water from the 
springs in the gorge. We became 
very efficient at rolling rocks but 
the road was still a long way from 
the bottom when we left. 

Once in a while, the afternoon 
was used for the traditional siesta 
but more often we were off to the 
school to let the Mexican boys 


show us up in such American games 
(Continued on page 18) 
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an office on the second floor of 
Wing Hall, Professor F. B. Mor- 
rison, world famous authority on 
livestock nutrition and author of 
the widely used “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” is busy bringing out another 
revised edition of his book. 

The name of F. B. Morrison is 
one that most of us recognize; but 
few of us have met him or are even 
aware that he is working every day 
here on the Cornell campus. You 
will know Professor Morrison when 
you see him in the halls out at 
Wing or driving his large, new car 
down Tower Road. He is a tall man, 
imposing of countenance, with 
strong features and  snow-white 
hair. He moves with characteristic 
swiftness, concentrating on getting 
to his destination as quickly as pos- 
sible. He describes his story as one 
of fortunate breaks. To look at the 
record, we can see that from his col- 
lege days on, he has made the 
breaks for himself. 


Wisconsin-born 


Born at Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1887, Professor Morrison 
grew up on dairy farms, and by the 
time he entered the Agricultural 
College at the University of Wis- 
consin he had decided that he want- 
ed to specialize in some type of re- 
search. It was by chance that he 
ended up in the field of animal nu- 
trition. At the time, Professor 
W. A. Henry, the former dean of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural College, 
was beginning to revise his book 
“Feeds and Feeding”, which had 
been published eleven years before. 
This had become the standard text 
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Professor F. 


B. Morrison 


Mr. “Feeds and Feeding” 


by Marty Pringle ‘53 


and reference book on_ livestock 
feeding. In the youthful Morrison’s 
sophomore year it was announced 
that there would be a few jobs 
available for interested upperclass- 
men or graduate students to help 
in compiling and tabulating data for 
the book. Morrison cut his eight 
o'clock chemistry lecture and was 
waiting at Professor Henry’s office 
the morning after the notice came 
out, Despite the fact that he was 
just a sophomore, Professor Henry 
was persuaded to give him the job 
at twenty-five cents an hour, and in 
the following months he made such 
a remarkable record that, in addi- 
tion to his own work, he was as- 
signed to check over results obtain- 
ed by full fledged professors. 


“You Do All The Work” 


It was not long before Professor 
Henry, due to his own failing health, 
asked Professor Morrison to take 
over the main job of writing the 
book and to thereby become his co- 
author, saying “I'll supply the repu- 
tation—you just do all the work.” 
Anyone who has thumbed through 
the 1200-some pages of the modern 
edition of “Feeds and Feeding” will 
realize that this was no mean task. 
It has been calculated that it would 
take one man ten years of continu- 
ous work to do the computations 
for the appendix tables. How Pro- 
fessor Morrison got the job done, 
no one knows. Today he smiles to 
recall how absorbed he was in his 
work. When he was courting his 
wife, he used to take her canoeing 
with a pile of manuscripts. 


Professor Morrison graduated at 
the head of his class in 1911, and for 
four years did graduate work in nu- 
trition at Wisconsin. In 1919 he be- 
came a professor in animal hus- 
bandry there, and was continuously 
on the staff of the University of 
Wisconsin until 1927, when he came 


to New York State. He advanced 
from assistant to professor and serv- 
ed as acting dean of the College of 
Agriculture and director of the ex- 
periment station at various times 
during the absence of Dean Russell. 
Under his direction a great deal of 
expansion took place—new barns 
were built and old ones remodeled, 
and a lot of foundation livestock 
was purchased. 


He taught general and graduate 
courses in livestock feeding, and 
combined these duties with continu- 
ous research in nutrition and re- 
lated fields, New discoveries made 
necessary the constant revision of 
his book, and since its first publica- 
tion, “Feeds and Feeding” has come 
out in more than twenty editions. 
In his own words, keeping abreast 
of the new developments is “‘as bad 
as a woman washing dishes. You 
get finished and then you start over 
again.” 

Five years ago Professor Mor- 
rison asked to be relieved of his 
administrative duties so that he 
could spend more time on writing 
and research. At the present time, 
he is beginning to work on another 
revision of “Feeds and Feeding,” 
after which he plans to write a 
series of encyclopedic handbooks on 
livestock production and nutrition. 
He spends a great deal of time now 
in reading and making condensa- 
tions from the current nutrition re- 
search bulletins in preparation for 
this work. 

Professor Morrison credits a 
large part of his success to chance, 
but it was a significant statement 
on his part when he said “when I 
was a young fellow, I decided that 
if I ever saw “Opportunity” going 
around the corner, I would grab her 
tail and hang on awfully tight.” 
Students of agriculture and live- 
stock men the world over can be 
grateful to him for the use he made 
of opportunity when he found it. 





It’s Your F.E.C. 


7 oe years of ser- 

vice to New York agriculture 
and industry—that is the record of 
what is now the New York Farm 
Electrification Council. Its history 
parallels the development of electric 
power as a tool of the farmer and 
a service to mankind, 

The Council had its beginning in 
1926 when the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association, a group 
of New York State electric com- 
panies, formed a committee known 
as the Farm Electrification Council. 
Its members were agricultural en- 
gineers and rural service men. Mr. 
Maurice Nixon, ASAE, was em- 
ployed as a coordinator of projects. 
Although its first projects were field 
studies, member companies later 
turned a fund over to the College 
of Agriculture for research. 

The first investigations of the 
Council were in the fields of elec- 
tric brooding, milk cooler construc- 
tion and equipment, egg cooling, soil 
sterilizers, light traps for codling 
moths, poultry and _ greenhouse 
lighting, farm storages, and small 
milk pasteurizers. Many bulletins 
were published as a result of this 
early work. 


Down But Not Out 


In 1941, the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association was dis- 
banded and the Council’s existence 
ended. However, when the war 
started, the college initiated its pro- 
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gram on wartime care of farm ma- 
chinery, and rural service men 
from the electric companies were 
asked to assist. Some of them felt 
that the need for a council still 
existed and decided to investigate 
the possibility of reorganizing. 


On The Rebound 


Helpful information was obtained 
from other states, including Texas, 
Idaho, Washington, and California, 
in regard to organization, financing, 
research, and publications of simi- 
lar organizations in those states. In 
May, 1943, the power suppliers and 
the college approved the plans, and 
each power company agreed to un- 
derwrite the project at the rate of 
ten cents per year for each farm 
meter for a period of three years. 
This agreement has been renewed 
at the end of each three year period. 
The official name adopted was the 
New York Farm Electrification 
Council, There is an executive com- 
mittee with representatives from 
the college, member companies, 
Farm Bureau, and State Public 
Service Commission. 

The Council appoints a project 
leader who supervises research and 
plans an educational program, in- 
cluding training schools and bul- 
letins. Prof. C. N. Turner of the 
agricultural engineering department 
was first appointed in February, 
1944, and has served in this capa- 
city to the present time. 


by Don Richter ‘50 


Under Prof. Turner’s direction, 
several projects have been carried 
through by the Council, graduate 
students, or Prof. Turner himself, 
often in cooperation with other de- 
partments. 

One of the first of Prof. Turner’s 
projects was concerned with barn 
curing of hay. Two summers of 
work on farms under farm condi- 
tions proved that the recommended 
system could handle a maximum of 
2% to 3 feet of 40% moisture hay 
per day. This agreed closely with 
the calculations based on the num- 
ber of pounds of water per day that 
could be removed by a fan deliver- 
ing a given number of cubic feet 
per minute. 


Dairy Ventilation 


Dairy barn ventilation came un- 
der investigation by grad student 
Bill Millier. One of the first things 
Bill had to do was develop an ac- 
curate means of measuring the ac- 
tual delivery of fans under farm 
conditions. From this, equipment 
was designed for actual field work in 
a dairy barn. Bill found that flues 
and louvres had a pronounced effect 
on air delivery and that a thermo- 
stat was better than a humidistat 

(Continued on next page) 
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for regulation of the fan. He de- 
veloped an dtested the slot type of 
air inlet, in which: air enters the 
stable from the haymow through a 
slot in the stable ceiling near the 
wall. It was found that this put a 
blanket of cool air next to the wall, 
cutting down heat loss and prevent- 
ing condensaticn on the wall sur- 
face. 

The problem of providing an 
automatic water supply for poul- 
try was attacked by Prof. Turner. 
lhe first work was done cn protec- 
tion of existing systems (those with 
troughs and float valves, for in- 
stance) by application of heating 
cable. Both lead-covered and plastic 
heating cable gave protection from 
freezing, but it was felt that a bet- 
ter job could still be done. This led 
to development of automatic water- 
ing without troughs, using a cone- 
type fountain protected by heating 
tape and mounted in a vitrified tile. 
This system seems to be the best so 
far. 

Not all investigations lead to 
adoption of more electrical equip- 
ment, however. When germicidial 
lamps were developed, the Coun- 
cil’s research showed that although 
they worked fine in the laboratory, 
they were impractical in the brooder 
or laying house. True, they killed 
germs in the air, but chicks caught 
diseases through many other means, 
such as the litter or the water, and 
on these the lamps were ineffective. 
When the report was published, the 
electric companies decided not to 
try to sell them to farmers. 

The Right Answers 

Besides these and various other 
projects completed, work is in pro- 
gress on further refinements in 
dairy and poultry ventilation, mo- 
lasses pumping for grass silage, and 
forage elevators. 

Whatever the problems, we can 
be sure that the New York Electri- 
fication Council will be looking for 
the right answers and finding them. 
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A featured event of Farm and Home Week pictured here showing the cows 
and contestants preparing for the ordeal to come. 


JANE CHISHOLM COPS CUP 
IN ROUND-UP CLUB CONTEST 


Milking, hardly 


of the average woman as one of 


required today 


her talents for success in marriage 


or a career, grabbed the spotlight of 


campus attention for a few raucous 


moments Thursday afternoon of 
Farm and Home Week. Thirty co- 
eds vied for top honors in the 
Round-Up Club sponsored Dairy- 
maid Contest put on as part of 
the Livestock Show as they took 
up their stools and pails and went 
to work. 

The contest, under the direction 
of Steve Rounds and Phil Davis, 
was divided into two groups, that 
cf novices and experts, according 
to previous experience in the art 
of milking cows. Paul Dean, dairy 
herdsman, provided 12 cows for the 
girls use. 

Participating were Anna Maier, 
Jane Chisholm, Nona Sutton, Pa- 
tricia Behrman, Dorothy Schmitt, 
Audrey Bishop, Pauline Kennedy, 
Patricia Lovejoy, Jean Kurz, Nancy 
Hubbard, Joan Jago, Patricia 
Berkner, Rebecca Sawyer, Betty 
Ann Jacques, Barbara Brothers, Al- 
dies Olafson, Linda Mitchell, Mar- 
got Pringle, Betty MacMillan, Na- 


omi Leith, Jane Robens, Martha 
Palmer, Anne Flannery, Elizabeth 
Severinghaus, Zip  Rittershausen, 
Marilyn Hine, Abbie Wietman, 
Natalie McWilliams, Jeanne Rig- 
aud, and Helen Pellman. 

Champion Dairymaid and win- 
ner of the silver cup and $5.00 was 
Jane Chisholm 753, who received 
her trophy Thursday night at the 
Farm and Home Week Barn Dance 
in Barton Hall. Novice winners 
were Marty Palmer and Pat Berk- 
ner, awarded prizes of $5.00 each 
and runner up in the experts class 
was Nona Sutton, who also received 
a $5.00 award. Prizes were made 
possible through the contribution of 
the Eastern Milk Producers As- 
sociation. 

Unusual features of the contest 
were provided by such unorthodox 
contestants as football star Hillary 
Chollet who came in a close third 
in the final novices heat, and Coolie 
Williams who serenaded several of 
the coeds as they milked. 

Judges of the contest were Pro- 
fessor George Trimberger, herds- 
man Paul Dean, and Livestock 
Show Superintendent Warren Wig- 
sten. 





Introducing .. . 


PAT GLEASON 

AT GLEASON is a. student 

whose talents have been well 
recognized through four years of 
college, both in classes and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Entering Cornell from LeRoy 
High School, Pat chose her major 
study in the department of child 


PAT 


development and family life of 
the College of Home Economics. 
Social work is her special interest. 

Class activities and student-fac- 
ulty relations take much of her out- 
of-study time. Pat has served on 
the class councils for four years, 
and was freshman class treasurer. 
After election to Ag-Domecon 
Council during her junior year, Pat 
carried her interests in student 
problems to the newly organized 
student-faculty committee of the 
College of Home Economics. This 
year she is chairman of the board. 

Pat doesn’t use her time solely 
in upper campus doings. Her first 
two years at Cornell found her at 
the Straight working with the fresh- 
man house committee and the so- 
cial committee. And she confesses 
that the Rhythm Club brings her 
much enjoyment. 

Pat is living at Delta Delta Delta 
this year, where she is the House 
President. “Mother Hen” might be 
a better title she admits, for her 
duties range from trying to keep 
order during quiet hours, to order- 
ing the Christmas tree. 

Right now plans for her wedding 
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this summer are uppermost in Pat’s 
mind. She’ll be around Cornell to 
keep an eye on things next year 
too, as her fiancee, Tom Kerwick, 
will be finishing his engineering 
study here. 


J.w. 


HARRY GOLDSCHMIDT 

It was during Europe’s dark and 
threatening late 30’s that Harry 
Goldschmidt left behind him the 
fear and vioience of Germany for 
America. Always a farm boy at 
home, Harry didn’t linger long up- 
on his arrival but found the shortest 
route to his father’s farm in Wind- 
sor, New York, Today we can see 
the renewal of the old American 
success story, now a part of this 
Cornellian. 

Before he had been in Broome 
County long, he was taking a hand 
in his high school activities and be- 
came president of the Tri-County 
F.F.A. In 1942 he started his fresh- 
man year at Cornell. The war in- 
tervened; help at home was hard 
to get. Harry’s father called him 
back before he could begin his sec- 
ond term. Not to be without a col- 
lege education, Harry entered again 
in 1946 expecting at first to go into 
veterinary medicine and __ later 
changing to agricultural education. 

Today, nearing the end of his 
senior year, he has shown Cornel- 
lians something of his industrious 
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HARRY 


nature. He has worked his way up 
to the presidency of the Independ- 
ent Council, and as a member of 
Watermargin serves as educational 
chairman. 

Harry was chairman of the Bro- 
therhood Week committee this year 
and belongs in addition to the local 
United World Federalists. He still 
retains his interest in F.F.A. work 
and has been active on the COUN- 
TRYMAN, Student Council, and 
the Hillel Council. 

After finishing his studies here at 
Cornell, Harry plans to go back to 
the 300 acres and 85 head of pure- 
bred Holsteins in Windsor. “First 
and last,’ says Harry, “I’m a 
farmer.” In conclusion we would 
add, “and a good Cornellian,” 
Harry. A.K. 


BEVERLY COLLINS 
ANY girls know how to cook. 
Some can even be called good 
cooks. But when you find a girl 
who can teach the male of the 
species the art of the pot and skillet, 
then you’ve really got something. 


Beverly Collins is the name of this 
phenomenal gal, and even more 
wondrous—her pupils were little 
boys. 

Fine, you say. But what else can 
she do? Well, friend, lean back and 
listen awhile. Tommy, as she is 
known, came here from Buffalo 
four years ago to enroll in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics and pro- 
ceeded to compile the following 
record: 

As a sophomore, she served as 
social chairman of Risley Hall, and 
on the W.S.G.A. Board of Special 
Permissions. And in C.U.R.W., she 
performed the aforementioned ser- 
vice to humanity’s stomach. Next 
year she became a member of home 
ec’s Student Faculty Committee 
and as a senior was chairman of the 
Special Permissions Board. 

Then, she is supper chairman for 
the Westminster Club, a member 
of the Ski Club, and head waitress 
at Dickson VI. Finally, in line with 
her culinary talents she has been 
blessed with the delightful job of 
cake tester for a graduate food lab. 

Speaking of cakes, Tommy gave 
a demonstration during Farm and 
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Home Week showing the ladies how 
to make a home made mix cake, 
which for the benefit of kitchen 
novices, is one that can be mixed 
and stored for future use. 

A major in Food and Nutrition 
and = Institution Management, 
Tommy plans to go into food pro- 
motion after graduation. So far she 
has had interviews for jobs in New 
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“TOMMY” 


York City, Rochester, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, DuPont and her 
own home city of Buffalo. 


S.H. 


FRANK SCHWENKE 

Like many Cornellians, Frank 
Schwenke’s interests include both 
sports and women, but not at all 
to the exclusion of many other ac- 
tivities. Soccer is his main interest 
in sports, and in it his skill and 
leadership won him a place on the 
varsity team early in his college 
career. Last year he was elected 
co-captain of the team. 

Many students at Cornell go all 
out for either scholastic achieve- 
ment or extra-curricular activities. 
Frank has proven that the two can 
be pursued with equal vigor. While 
spending much of his time in ath- 
letics, this husky ex-marine has al- 
so found ample time to become a 
good stage hand for Kermis and a 
member of Alpha Gamma Rho fra- 
ternity. His membership in Ho- 


Nun-de-Kah and Quill and Dagger 
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Your Friends 


RICE DEBATE STAGE CONTESTANTS 


Left to right: Eugene Braun ’51, Richard Von Bergen ’51, James Dean ’51, 
Joe Davis ’51. 


mirrors his scholastic as well as ex- 
tra-curricular achievements. 


Though Frank has pursued a 
general agricultural program at 
Cornell, and his family has a farm 
not far from here, he does not plan 
to return to the farm in June. Be- 
fore settling down for good, a trip 
to Alaska this summer is a must. 
There he and several others are 
planning to get in some hard labor 
in the mines during the summer and 
then to look over the country. If the 
climate and perhaps the women are 
enticing enough, Frank may stay 
there. 

Should he return to New York 
state, he plans to go into extension 
work, We'd like to see him come 


back. 
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Joe Davis Wins 
Rice Debate Stage 


In the Rice Debate Stage, Joe 
Davis ’51, took top honors speaking 
on the negative side of the ques- 
tion: “Resolved that the Federal 
Government make available suffi- 
cient state aid to provide tuition- 
free education for all qualified stu- 
dents up to and including the Jun- 
ior College level with adequate 
scholarship aid for completion of 
professional or non-professional col- 
lege training.” Davis emphasized 
the danger of loss of local control 
with too much power going into 
the hands of the government and 
he also pointed out some facts on 
the excessive costs of administra- 
tion. James Dean ’51, also speak- 
ing on the negative side received 
second award. 

The two students speaking on 
the affirmative side were Richard 
Von Bergen ’51 and Eugene Braun 
°51. Joseph Slisz 50 and Harold J. 
Wilder ’51 were alternates. 

The “Rice Debate Stage” was 
begun as the “Farm Life Challenge 
Contest” in 1928. The donor is 
Emeritus Professor James E. Rice, 
former head of the poultry depart- 
ment at Cornell. The purpose also is 
to encourage written and oral ex- 
pression in defense of agriculture. 
The judges were Bruce Gervan, Di- 
rector of Information of the G.L.F.; 
Joseph P. King, Agricultural Man- 
ager for Birdseye-Snider; and Wil- 
liam D, MacMillan, Director of 
Research and Specifications of the 


G.L.F. 
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On the Campus Beat 


Strawson, Read, Miller, Borton, Beyea 
Win in Round-Up Show 


Pringle °53 

Orville Beyea °51, receives award from 

Hubert Wightman °52 as Grand Cham- 
pion Beef Showman. 


The Cornell Round-Up Club’s 
1950 Student Livestock Fitting and 
Showmanship Contest upheld the 
tradition set by the club for putting 
on one of the most interesting and 
outstanding events on the campus 
during Farm and Home Week. Held 
Thursday, all day, in the judging 
pavilion and despite the worst wea- 
ther of the week, more than 1500 
spectators passed through the pav- 
ilion, 

The five winners, champion in 
their class of stock, were as fol- 
lows: Fred Strawson, dairy; Ger- 
ald Read, sheep; Dwight Miller, 
horses; Orville Beyea, beef, and 
Ray Borton, swine. 

Over 100 students fitted and 
showed animals, and it was the 
comment of the judges, all of whom 
had attended previous contests, 
that the job of fitting and showing 
done by the students this year was 
outstanding. Atmosphere was pro- 
vided by numerous red white and 
blue flags hung from the rafters 
and music was provided by the 
sound system of the College Ex- 
tension service, 

Superintendent of this year’s 
show was Warren Wigsten with 
Dick Darley as assistant super- 
intendent, In charge of the various 
classes of stock were Dave Gibson, 
Harry Schwarzweller, Ward Mac- 
Millan, Claire Ferguson, and 
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Dwight Miller. Maurice Mix was in 
charge of the pavilion and Bill Bair 
served as recorder of classes. The 
show started this year at 10:30 in 
the morning and continued until 
nearly 5 p.m. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
Plans Reception 


All senior agriculture students 
and their families are invited to a 
reception with the faculty on Sun- 
day, June Ith. Things will get 
under way at 3:30 p.m. in the Me- 
morial Room in Willard Straight 
Hall. The event will be jointly spon- 
sored by the College of Agriculture 
and Ho-Nun-de-Kah. 

Highlight of the occasion will be 
the presentation of the Professor of 
Merit Award, The recipient of this 
award is elected from a group of 
five outstanding professors by the 
graduating seniors. 


Cherry Pie Contest 
Draws 36 Contestants 


‘Thirteen male culinary experts 
finished out of the running as Dotty 
Dean °53, won the second annual 
Cherry Pie Contest held last 
month. Marion Plummer ’53, took 
second prize and Jo Kessel ’50 and 
Helen Vinski ’51 shared honorable 
mention in the contest sponsored 
by the Home Ec Club. Thirty-six 
students entered the baking spree. 

Judges for the event were Miss 
Myrtle Ericson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Food and Nutrition, Miss 
Gladys Binns, Assistant in Institu- 
tion Management, and Marv Hin- 
son ’50, of the Hotel School. 


Henry Sherwood 
Guest of Grange 


On Tuesday evening of Farm and 
Home Week, the Grange held its 


annual Farm and Home Week 
meeting. The guest speaker was 
Overseer of National Grange and 
Master of the New York State 
Grange, Henry Sherwood of Pine 


Farm and Home 
Week Spring Dance 
Declared a Success 


Over 1500 students, Farm and 
Home Week visitors, and others 
nearly filled Barton Hall Thursday 
night of Farm and Home Week for 
the first full-fledged round-and- 
square dance since pre-war days. 
John Talmage, dance chairman, an- 
nounced to the Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, sponsors of the dance in coop- 
eration with the Young Adults pro- 
gram, that the dance was a finan- 
cial as well as a social success. 

The Woodhull Boys, R.C.A. Vic- 
tor recording artists, provided the 
music from a bandstand made for 
effect from a hay wagon. 
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At F&H Week Dance, Steve Rounds ’51 

presents Dairymaid Contest award to 

Jane Chisholm °53, as John Talmadge ‘52, 
Master of Ceremonies, looks on. 


Featured during the intermission 
was the presentation of the Cham- 
pion Dairymaid cup to Jane Chis- 
holm ’53, winner of the dairymaid 
contest held at the Round-Up Club 
show in the afternoon. Further en- 
tertainment was provided by the 
A.G.R, quartet. John Talmage ’52 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. 

The food and drink concession 
was run by the Ag Engineers and 
the F.F.A. organizations, while the 
Cornell Grange and the 4-H Club 
handled checking. 


Plains. Guests from twenty-eight 
countries were in attendance. Also 
in attendance was the Master of 
Michigan Grange, Mr. Armstrong, 
as well as many other officers of the 
New York State Grange. 
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Spraying CARROT CROP with Esso Weed Killer 35. 


to weed the Esso way! 


ESSO WEED KILLER 35 is proving a great help in | crops. Proved by tests at several state farm ex- 
vegetable farming in eliminating harmful weeds. | perimental stations, this product has saved time 
It is being used effectively on carrots, celery, | and work in cultivation ... produced large and 
parsley and parsnips, and is being tested on other | healthy yields for great profits! 


ILO meh Am ea 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS — are offered 
free subscriptions to the regularly pub- 
lished ESSO FARM NEWS. Every issue 
packed with valuable articles and helpful 
hints on modern farming methods. Write 
today to: Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


At one of America’s largest and most modern petroleum research 
centers, Esso engineers and technicians are constantly seeking 
new ways to make farming easier, better, more profitable. New 
products and methods are developed and tested in cooperation 
with state farm experiment stations to meet farming problems. 


You can depend on High-quality 
ee products for 
modern farming 


Esso Extra Motor Oil 
Esso Extra Gasoline 


FARM Essolube HD Motor Oil 


Esso Tractor Fuel 


PRODUCTS  §s0 Weed Killer 35 


and many other 
Esso Farm Products 


(eee Ree eee 
ee 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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ALUMNOTES 


1925 


The state of Rhode Island has 
newlyweds Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Swindell as resident at Wickford. 
Mrs. Swindell is the former Amy 
Louise Stanton. 


1928 
John C. Hutter, Sr. is Director 
of Poultry Service with G.L.F. in 
Ithaca. 
1930 
Arthur Ringrose heads the Poul- 
try Department at Mississippi State 
College. 
1931 
With the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council, is marketing 
specialist Alfred Van Wagenen. He 
resides at Trenton, N. J. 


1932 

Richard Ringrose, brother of Ar- 
thur, is also in the poultry business 
as acting head of the poultry de- 
partment at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

1936 

J. C. Bauernfeind is employed by 
the Nutrition Division of Hoffman- 
LaRoche. 

1939 

Classmates of Lalita Kumarappa 
might like to drop her a note at 33 
Palace Court, 1 Kyd Street, Cal- 
cutta, India. Lalita is now Mrs. 
Ishwar Kowtal and has a daughter 
six years old. 

At present developing a breeding 
farm, Robert F. Ball also operates 
a poultry farm and hatchery in 
Owego. 

1940 

Mrs. Lowell Judson, the former 

Julia Swenningsen, is supervisor of 


JULIAN M. WRIGHT 


On December 31st, Julian M. 
Wright, Assistant County Agricul- 
tural Agent left Suffolk County to 
work for the Beacon Milling Com- 
pany at Cayuga, N. Y. His new 
Work is in advertising and public 
relations, working in close associa- 
tion with the directors of poultry 
and dairy work, C. E. Lee and Paul 
Newman. 

Since “Jupe,” as he is known by 
many, became Assistant Agent in 
February, 1946, after having been 
Assistant Agent in Cayuga County, 
he did an excellent job with the 
poultry, duck and dairy farmers of 


the county, and made many close 
friends. 


the Home Management Clinic at 
Bellevue. 


Virginia Pease, now Mrs. C. G. 
Connor, is assistant director of nu- 
trition with the Rochester Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. 


1941 

Elton Borden is 
Schaghticoke. 

Gordon Butler, deeply involved 

in statistical work, is working for 

the Department of Agriculture at 


Albany. 


farming at 


1944 
Dropping in at the Camera 
Kitchen of General Mills, we found 
Ruth Chasea preparing yeast rolls 
for photography. 


1945 

Another Home Ec grad in the 
business field is Deborah Personius, 
director of the Home Economics 
Department for Junket folks. 

Joseph Pellegrino is an instruc- 
tor in frozen foods at the New York 
State Technical Institute at Alfred. 

If by chance you happen to eat 
at the White Turkey Restaurant, 
49th Street, New York City, you'll 
find Eloise Shapiro as dietician. 


1946 

The Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Company continues to lose 
their home service agents. This time 
it’s Charlotte Cooper who recently 
married Jack Gill. They are living 
at Hurley, N. Y. 

Leaving the Garden Grill Res- 
taurant and Akron, Ohio far be- 
hind, Jane Woods is now assistant 
dietician and teacher at the Kings- 
wood School in Bloomwood, Michi- 
gan. 

(Continued on page 16) 


The Modern Hostess Prefers Ice Cream and Dairy Products 


From 


TOWN TALK ICE CREAM CO. 


and 


MARSHALL DAIRY CO. 


Phone 
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seals in 
. the leaves 


seals out 
the rain 


Your ROTO-BALER rolls the windrow into a bale 
with leaves wrapped inside, protected from rain. 

To feed it, you simply unroll a bale down the 
feedway . .. and there you have the hay just as it 
was in the field. The soft leafiness, the color and 
protein are still there. 

With your own Roto-Baler, you’re ready to go 
the hour your hay is cured. You can breathe easy 
when your crop is in rolled bales, for they shed rain 
like a thatched roof. Rolled bales store compactly, 
will not buckle; may be unrolled or fed whole in the 
open feedrack. 

Pitchfork labor is no more when you Roto-Bale 
your hay or straw. The ONE-MAN ROTO-BALER 
is priced for practical home ownership on family 
farms. 


gore 
LLIS |_| CH q LM & R* The POWER-DRIVEN A-C Rake steers true, 


TRACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A makes ideal wide windrows for Roto-Baling. 
pene (Below) The new Allis-Chalmers Bale 
Loader picks up baies lying at any angle. 
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Let’s Go Fishing! 


(Continued from page 5) 
high grass or overhanging branches, 

This, of course, requires consid- 
erable skill and accuracy in cast- 
ing. The standard cast is an over- 
hand type, and is most important 
for the beginner to know. 

“To perform it, the angler stand- 
ing on the river brim, unwinds a 
few vards of line and lets the fly 
flow down stream, raising the rod 


until it is at an angle of some sixty 
to eighty degrees in front of him. 
With a swift movement of the 
wrist, he lifts it so that it passes 
over his shoulder; the line flows and 
passes away beyond it. At a mo- 
ment only to be learned from ex- 
perience, but which every angler 
soon feels, he throws the rod for- 
ward and onward in the direction in 
front of him which he wants the fly 
to take, and it falls there, gently.” 

When the prospective trout fish- 


Is Peace of Mind Worth a Few Pennies ? 


YES! SECURITY AGAINST POULTRY 
MORTALITY CAN BE YOURS with: 


Vineland’s 3-Way 


Vaccination Program 


Guard Against NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


Have Vineland Live Virus 


Newcastle Vaccine on hand 


and be prepared to immunize your chicks when + weeks 
old, thus providing complete immunity against this devas- 


tating disease. 


Only a Live Virus Vaccine 
Can Give Complete Immunity 


The vaccine should be supplied in accordance with the 


simple instructions found in 


every package of our LIVE 


VIRUS NEWCASTLE Vaccine. Use only the double needle 
applicator supplied free-of-charge. 


VINELAND LIVE VIRUS 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE 


Special Strain—Vacuum Sealed 


erman has mastered this cast, 
which may be used only when there 
are neither trees nor rocks for some 
distance behind the angler, he has 
only begun his task. The = spray 
cast, underhand, wind cast, flip cast, 
and switch cast are only a few of 
those to be learned, for there is a 
technique to fit every situation he 
will encounter. 

The very difficulty and exactness 
help to make trout fishing the ex- 
citing sport it is—a sport requiring 
good temper, skill, and real knowl- 
edge about this favorite of the in- 
land game fish. 


More Alums 


(Continued from page 14) 


Karly morning inspection of the 
children is only one part of Cornelia 
Clary’s job as nursery school teach- 
er at the University of Illinois. 


1948 

Upon receiving her master’s de- 
gree in education last February at 
Cornell, Dorothy Cane took a job 
as interviewer with the Personnel 
Department of Macy’s. 

Word comes from Lake Placid 
that Gloria Wilkes and Donald 
Holmes, who were married while 
at Cornell, named their daughter, 
born Feb. 3, Donna Lee. 

After interning at the Toronto 
Western Hospital in Canada, Jean 
Kiddie has returned to South Africa 
fully prepared to be a hospital die- 
tician. 

W. F. Hueg, formerly an assis- 


Remember! VINELAND LIVE VIRUS NEWCASTLE Vaccine is tant county agent in Herkimer 
produced from the virus strain developed by Dr. F. R. Beaudette ’ ibe ese 1; es 
of the New Jersey College of Agriculture. Only the fluids of the County, 1s now managing a dairy 
inoculated egg, which are the greatest source of Newcastle Disease ° M E c B 
Virus, are used to produce our vaccine, thus assuring a product in WVionroe County. 
1949 
Mildred Smith recently married 


of the highest potency. 
Bob Olsen. The Olsens live in Cam- 


Guard Against TRACHEITIS and FOWL POX 
illus, N. Y. 


Vaccination against Tracheitis and Fowl Pox is an essential part 
of any sounc program to reduce mortality. Chicks may be vac- 
cinated against Tracheitis at any time after they are 8 weeks old. 
Pullets intended for the laying house should also be vaccinated 
with Vineland Fowl Pox Vaccint at the same handling. Immunity 
Vera Horning is interning at the 
University of Washington Hospital 
in Seattle. 
D. E. Becker, on the staff at the 
University of Tennessee, has just 


is for life! Act before disease strikes. 
Ask your dealer for Vineland Vaccines. If he cannot supply you, 

had an appendectomy we are in- 
formed. 


send us his name and address along with your order, and it will 
Engaged in social welfare work 


have our immediate attention. 
at Newark, N. Y., Doris Taylor 
stopped by to view the exhibits dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week. 
Elizabeth Harris is tackling an 
advertising job on the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


Helpful and authoritative booklet covering every phase of Newcastle, 
Tracheitis, Fowl Pox and Pullorum Disease. Also ask for new bulletin 
on Prevention and Control of both Cecal and Intestinal Coccidiosis. 


FREE! 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


BOX 70 VINELAND, N. J. 
“VACCINATION is the first step in Poultry SANITATION” 
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“@here Printing Gets Done 


NORTON 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


317 East State Street 
ITHACA 
Phone 41271 


Serving Ithaca and Vicinity for 30 Years 


Inlet Valley Farms 


We maintain a herd of 100 Purebred Guern- 
seys at the farm. You may be interested in see- 
ing our milking parlor establishment. Visitors 
are always welcome. 


Some of our products are: 
Wholesale and Retail Grade A Pasteurized Milk 
Chocolate Milk Buttermilk 
Heavy Cream Butter 
Light Cream Fresh Eggs 
Cultured Sour Cream 


Creamed Cottage Cheese 


Inlet Valley Farms 


R.D. 5, Ithaca Phone 2015 


Apri, 1950 


You can own a P 
choice of Royal Portable, Smith-Corona Portable, 
Underwood Portable, or Remington Portable. 
And does typewritten reports help your grades? 
Well, ask the students who own one. Typed notes 
are easy on the professor’s eyes—hence he is 
easy on you.—Easy does it! 

s 


Yeu 'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Open until 7:45 P.M. daily 


PHONE 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 
and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 
our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 































































































































































































































































































A Friend in Mexico 


(Continued from page 6) 


as basketball, volleyball, and base- 
ball. They are good athletes and 
beat us every time. I was always 
sorry that the volleyball score 
didn’t go above fifteen. It was an 
excellent way to learn to count that 
high in Spanish. 

Language was one of my main 
problems. Can you imagine any- 






*ABOVE: Comparative yield from 
two 250-foot rows—nubbins on 
left did not have benefit of inocu- 
lated cover crop. 


The bigger yields of clovers, al- 
falfa, soybeans and lespedeza you 
get from inoculation is not your 
only benefit. Inoculation with 
NITRAGIN helps these and other 
legumes but it helps boost yields of 
other cash crops, too. The Geor- 
gia farmer pictured above reaped 
56.3 extra bushels of higher qual- 
ity corn from a test acre that fol- 
lowed an inoculated legume cover 
crop. The pile on the right easily 
shows the extra benefits of inocu- 
lating all legume crops, whether 
they are used for hay, seed, or soil- 
building. For best results with 
legumes, always use NITRAGIN 
. . . the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. 


*Name of farmer on request 
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THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3929 NORTH BOOTH STREET © MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


thing more frustrating than to sit 
through a meal beside an enchant- 
ing senorita and have your conver- 
sation limited to a prosaic “Pan, 
por favor” (bread, please) ? 

We were often invited on after- 
noon picnics by various families in 
the village. Usually we were taken 
to some quiet cypress grove beside 
the river where the feast was laid 
out. All kinds of poultry and other 
meats appeared along with stacks 








For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 
Noculate With 


NITRAGI 


Ly 2 
SUIT Ce 
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Me ORIGINAL LEGunss 
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of tortillas (flat corn cakes). These 
often had various kinds of sauces 
and fillings in them, specially pre- 
pared with very little chili so the 
“oringos” could get them down. 
For the first picnic we were ready 
at 10 a.m. as we were told to be. 
We waited until 11, when the chil- 
dren came to tell us they were 
ready, At noon we went down to 
the plaza; at 1 the truck arrived 
and we finally left at 2. After this 
we were never ready before 1 p.m. 
but we were always on time. 

We conducted classes in the 
school two evenings a week for all 
who wished to learn English. About 
150 students, from the school prin- 
cipal to the first graders, showed up 
for every class. Three other boys 
and [I had a class of forty school 
boys, 

Since Mexicans love to sing, we 
taught these boys the song about 
Old MacDonald and his farm, but 
we made it a little more appropriate 
by changing it to “Old Gonzales 
had a farm.” After this, we would 
walk around town and often hear 
a high falsetto voice singing 
“EIEIO” for all the town to hear. 

How did this group of students 
happen to spend its summer in a 
village in Mexico? We were mem- 
bers of an American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quakers) Work 
Camp. There is a great deal of ig- 
norance and misunderstanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United 
States and Mexico. The treatment 
Mexicans receive in our Southwest 
and the way the tourists act in 
Mexico causes many Mexicans to 
hate Americans. Americans, on the 
other hand, know very little about 
Mexico, even if they have been 
there as tourists. It was our purpose 
to show them that “gringos” can 
have a friendly and helpful inter- 
est in the problems of Mexico and 
to broaden our own understanding 
of the people and their problems. 


Up to Us 


(Continued from page 3) 
Cornell will seldom be equaled af- 
ter graduation, 

With the continuance of home 
economics requirements, a_ bal- 
anced education can be lost unless 
students increase their total pro- 
grams proportionately. 


J.w. 
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Anyone for Tennis? 
TENNIS RACKETS & FRAMES 


from Wilson, Slazenger, Wright & Ditson 
and Bancroft 







New Linden Garage 






STORAGE 
REPAIRING 










TENNIS BALLS 
from Wilson, Pennsylvania, Dunlop and 
Wright & Ditson 














DIAL 


TENNIS SHOES 
from Converse, Goodrich and U. S. Rubber 





TENNIS SHORTS & SHIRTS 
from Jantzen, Champion and Reis 








EXPERT RACKET STRINGING WITH GUT OR 
NYLON TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. QUICK SER- 
VICE AND REASONABLE PRICES. 












New Linden Cab 
227-31 Linden Ave. 





THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall On The Campus 


LAKE VIEW DAIRIES 


A complete line of 
dairy products 








PASTEURIZED GRADE A and 
HOMOGENIZED MILK 
BUTTERMILK, CHEESE 

FRESH EGGS 


from our farm 








Welcome to the 


Co-op Food Store 
609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 

















Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 
Brands Groceries 
Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 


v 


Watch the papers and listen to WHCU 
for our weekly specials. 








We are sure you will be pleased with 
our products. 










Consumer Owned and Controlled 










Phone 2153 609 N. Tioga St. 
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Evan Lamb Takes 
Eastman Stage Contest 


Lamb °51, won the 1950 
Eastman Speaking Stage, talking 
on the subject “Can Farm Coops 
Grow Joo Big?” His talk centered 
around the point where he felt a 
cooperative was too big for its own 
good and the good of its members. 
He pointed out that the co-op 
served two purposes, that of ser- 
vice to members and that of stimu- 
lation of the efficient operation. It 
should not be primarily competi- 
tive, and when a co-op starts to 


Kevan 


compete, it is too big and should 
fold up. 

Hugh 51 took 
ond in the contest talking on agri- 
culture in his home island of Jam- 


EASTMAN STAGE 
Bottom row; left to right; Laurie Fitzgibbon ‘51, Hugh Robotham °51, Josiah 
Dodds '51. Top row: Evan Lamb ‘51, Richard Redmond Sp., Walter Mehlen- 


Robotham sec- 


aica. 
5, 
OO. 
Other 
Mehlenbacher 


1 
2 
I 


nt 


Laurie Fitzgibbon 
Chamberlain 751 


contestants 


Was 


were 

Richard 
mond, Sp., Josiah Dodds °51 and 
Wendell 


alternate. 


51. 


a. He was awarded a prize ol 
while Lamb’s first prize was 


Walter 


bacher ‘51. 


The Eastman Prize, founded by 
Mr. A. R. Eastman of Waterville, 
New York, is given annually for 
Red- the purpose of developing qualities 
of leadership in rural affairs, Judges 
were Harold Creal, member of the 
New York State Assembly; Ed 


Armour Quiz ... Test your knowledge! 


Questions 


Answers 


4 


Just for fun try this interesting quiz. Many of the 
answers will surprise you—and add to your knowledge 
of the livestock and meat packing industry. 


Armour was a pioneer in the refrigerated shipment ot 
meat. The present Armour “fleet’’ of retrigerator rail 
cars would make a train of what length? 


| 5 miles 20 miles 


61 miles 


How much of each Armour sales dollar is paid out for 
raw materials and supplies? (livestock, cream, milk, 
eggs, oil, etc. 


40% 50% 80% 


Which is the most efficient meat animal? 


hog cow sheep 


Armour and Company employs over 70,000 persons. 
How many kinds of work are represented ? 


100 «6 [|_| = 400 700 


. Armour’s 4,250 rail cars rush meat, dairy and poultry 


products to market. They would make a train 61 miles 
long. 


. 81.93% of each sales dollar taken in by Armour was 


paid out to producers and suppliers in 1949. 

The hog. It reproduces in litters, and baby pigs reach 
weights of 200 pounds in six months—a very rapid 
conversion of grain into meat. 

Over 700. We invite you to visit your nearest Armour 
plant and investigate job opportunities in livestock 
buying, sales, production and accounting. 


Union Stock Yards ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
PVCU 


AND COMPANY 


kastman, Editor of the American 
\griculturist; and Jared van Wag- 
enen Jr., agricultural journalist. 

In charge of the Stages are Pro- 
fessors Eric Peabody, Chester Free- 
man and Roy Martin of the exten- 
sion teaching department. 


Slips in the Press 
A Married Lie! 


Mr. and Mrs. Fairman have lied 
most of their married life in Port- 
land. 

Portland Sentinel 
Life Begins 

Judge Bentley, one of our most 
eligible bachelors, 1s retiring from 
politics. Hale, hearty and 55, the 
judge says he wants a little peach 
and quiet. 

Sacramento Journal 
Something New 

\ Chicago restaurant menu of- 
fered as ‘Today's Special—Dread- 
ed Veal Cutlet.” 

—-Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Weekly 
The Hairbrush Technique 

It is permissible to spank a child 

if one has a definite end in view. 
—Miami Star Gazette 
Sounds Off Key 

Help wanted: “Base vile player 
to play with small orchestra. 

—Winesburg Ohio, Watchtower 
Modern Surgery 

Wanted: Experienced meat cut- 
ter for full time position. Apply 
Room 1022, University Hospital. 

—Ithaca Sun 


‘Tut 
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IT’S NEW and 
DIFFERENT 


WITH BUILT-IN, QUICK- 
ACTING LOADING AND 
HITCHING JACK 


WE BELIEVE IT HAS 

EXACTLY WHAT YOUR 

CUSTOMERS WANT IN 
A SPREADER 


: TWO -WHEEL 
SPREADER 


for easy loading, pulling, 
and handling 


Patented distributor com- THE New MM LS300 SprEADER has the 
pletely pulverizes manure features that your farmer businessmen cus- 
and distributes it evenly over tomers appreciate. Extra large feed 
the ground. ratchet for 5 ranges of feeding gives con- 

trolled spreading from 3 to 15 loads per 
acre. New side extension shields for the 
upper beater are flanged to prevent wrap- 
ping of long manure around shaft. Low set 
wheels and box make loading easier and 
faster. Box rests flush on axle. This new 
spreader can be backed into barns with 
the ease of a go-cart. Its sturdy construc- 
tion, heavy-duty bearings and_ extra- 
heavy-duty axle and other shafts assure 
long life with a minimum of maintenance. 
A single frame is used. The whole spreader 
is built flexible . . . the bearings are self- 
aligning so that no matter how uneven 
Well proved MM chain drive for the field, the bearings always turn easily. 
beaters and roller type chain on 


, ; ; “ROT-PROOF” WOOD BOX IS A 
patented wide spreader-drive for ‘Bd : FEATURE FARMERS APPRECIATE! 
longer, trouble-free service. , rere Main frame of the big 70-to-75-bushel box 

of this new spreader is reinforced with 
heavy-duty steel angles and with large 
gusset plates to give extra strength to the 
sides. The sideboard edges are protected 

New dynamically designed 3-lobe with long, heavy-duty steel angles. ‘The 

feed cam with large cam roller for sides and bottom are constructed of wood 

smoother feeding action. for greater strength and shock-resisting 
ability . . . wood construction prevents 
binding. The bottom is made from special 
creosote-treated wood to prevent rot and 
deterioration. Show your customers the 
many more features of this great new 
spreader and you'll make sales! 


Sideboard edges are protected with heavy-duty steel 
angles, and patented quick-acting jack is regular 
equipment of spreader. ‘ 


Extra large feed ratchet for 
5 ranges of feeding gives 
controlled distribution of 
manure from 3 to 15 loads 
per acre. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Men and Machines That Help Maintain International Harvester Leadership 


f ae 


— TORTURES j 


That Test 
the Mettle 
of Metal 


This big fatigue-testing machine at IH Manufactur- on paper—not only record the time of failure but 


ing Research can pinpoint a 300,000 - pound - per- the metal’s death struggle. 
square-inch load on a spot the size of your thumb. ar L ; 

. . oe Fatigue testing of metals, parts, and assemblies 
It gives IH parts and assemblies a lifetime of abuse 


aa helps International Harvester build longer life into 
in just a few hours. 


farm equipment. The 250 technicians at IH Manu- 


Here this giant mechanical muscle is pictured 
twisting and straining a track link used on Inter- 
national crawler tractors. This type of torture goes 
on hour after hour . . . day after day until the tough- 
est steel fails. Electronic devices plot the test findings 


facturing Research work with product engineers 
and production men in IH factories. Together they 
conduct a never-ending search for ‘a better way” 
that helps to keep International Harvester at the 
head of the farm equipment parade. 


; ees 
International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Popes £0) 
© ~ 


Motor Trucks.. ‘gir? Crawler Tractors and Power Units.. 


he : pe 
s Refrigerators and Freezers... 79 


§1 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





